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In advertising, a creative idea can be defined as 
being right or on strategy in a unique way. For a copywriter, it is 
not easy to create an ad that has the "Sig Idea" in it. Some helpful 
techniques that advertising students can use to generate creative 
ideas are (1) analogy, (2) forced relationships, (3) doing the 
opposite of what everyone else is doing, and (4) closure. Sense 
analogy was used in David Ogilvy's famous headline for Rolls Royce: 
"At 60 miles an hour the only sound you hear is the ticking of the 
clock." The comparison is with total silence. Forced relationships 
are similar to analogies but more contrived. An example of this 
technique is the Voit ad in which sporting goods equipment is shaped 
in the form of a Christmas tree. Doing the opposite can mean the 
opposite of what the competition is doing, the opposite of what is 
normally found in that particular medium, or even the opposite of 
what the audience is likely to expect. Closure is designed to involve 
audience members in an ad by having them complete and fill in various 
words or pictures. In a classic Volkswagen ad, verbal closure is used 
because a dependent clause, "or buy a Volkswagen," demands 
partnership with an independent clause. A common thread in these ads 
is their tendency to convey a single, meaningful idea instantly and 
with creative impact. The techniques exemplified in the ads are in 
everyday use by creative minds in advertising, and can be equally 
helpful for advertising students. (NKA) 
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Students f n advertfsf ng creative strateg/ end copywrf tf ng classes are expected to cmAe 
advertising ideas which are unique, ptmerful . relevant , and masnlngful. 1 1 Is n(4 oi easy iesk. 
Tte very words we tell students, wonfe lite "be creative with your Ideas" are wida open to 
interpretation, offer little help in making the tasic easier and frequently only serve to raise 
difficult questions In their minds. The answo^s, too, are not easy. But, by observing thtee 
cr^tive ideas as they are actualized In advertising, studmts (re better able to demystiiy the 
entire protsss of creativity. Indeed, many of those advertising ideas which surround us 
everydsy are a means for understanding how the creative advertising mind works and the 
technic^ it uses to gemratefis ideas. The purpose is to identify fmir of these techniques 
and thus provide stud^tts with some of the tools which can be vsed to help them generate the 
creative Idea, the Bigld^ 
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Does this sound at all familiar? After having returnedgratfadassignments tuck toyour 
advertising copywriting class, you are besieged t)y a host of students, some with (taggers In their 
eyes, others with tears, and all with pretty much the same lament. It goes something like this: 
"You never told us how to be creative. You never told us how to be original or unl<{ue, Sohow 
oome you graded down because our fdaas dkln't have advertising "feel" or didn't take tiie top of 
your head off?" Patient as can be, you proceed to restate the importance of ads taking the top of 
someone's head off. Shifting and squirming, the students mumble under their breaths, and it's 
cl«irtoyoothattheywouIdind0edliketotakethetopofsomeone'sheadoff,yDurs, What 
happened to have It come to this? What was missing from the time of giving the assignment to 
the time of having received and graded it? One possibility is that skepticism over whether 
creativity can be taught restricted the amount of teaching devoted to creativity in the classroom. 
Another possibility is that in going by the book (virtually any book on ativertising creative 
strategy), the class spent an inordinate amotmt of time discussing the rules of creative strategy 
and copywriting but not enough time on those technhjues which break certain rules of reality 
andarehelpful in the sparking of an ad Idea. Yet, thequalityofthat idea, the all-importanl 
creative concept, is the highli(^t of asuccessful ad or campaign. Without a creative idea, 
evavthing else on the (reative pales. Of course, the lingering question then for students 
and professionals as well Is How do you spark that creative hfea? Are there techniques whteh 
anyone on the creative side of the business can use to help in that discovery? The answer is Yes. 
thereare. And, to know what they are is a matter of knowing what a creative Meats and then 
re-creating the workings of the minds behind many of the cre^ive idaas we are exposed to In our 
everyday contact with ads. 
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Let's really surrouml that question with a h(^ of answers. A creative idaa is being right or 
onstrateg/inaunlqusws/. For us, thafs the tiest answer. A creative kfea makes people worater 
why the/ never looked at it that way before. Another good ani>wer. A creative idea contains s 
"quality of the unexpected," Stfll another pod answer. A creative idsa has the element of 
surprisa Sounds likeoir last answer, AcreatWe kto breaks "the boredom barrier." Again, a 
goodanswer. A creative Idea goes directly to the head or heart or both. A creative idea is 
Instantly meaningful. Acreative idee issingular, not plural. A creative idea is different from 
other creative idsas. All good answers. 

Fine, if these are good answers to what a creative idea is. then what (re the bad answers? A 
creative IdBolsJust being ritM or cnetratef^. Abadanswer. A creative idea reminds people of 
a way ti>e/ve always looked at it before Another bad ( newer, a creative idea is ^(pected end 
unsurprising. A creative idea is dull and boring. A creative idea never makes it to the head or 
heart or both because it is dull and boring, A creative Idea is instantly meaningless and 
confusina A creative idea contains a lot of creative ideas. A creative idea is the same as other 
creative ideas. All bad, very bad answers. 

Of course, all of this is always very clear and sensible to students. More so, it sounds easy to 
do or at least to know what to do. I^owever , it isn't. Being both right and unicp^ is not easy in 
the same wa/ that being unexpected, sw^trising end singular are not easy. What if easy is being 
either rStfA or unique but not both. What Is also easy is being expected and unsurpr isina And. 
it's certainly eas/ to create an ad with a lot of ideas in it. After all , it seems safe ( if one thing 
go3s wrong, something else can pick it up)and less risky (nosingle, frail limb con be sawed off 
where it meets the tree). But, what's not so easy is to create an ad which has one idea in it, and 
that idea Is the Bfg/dm With s Btgld^^m hold all your eggs in one bKket white slttlrig 
precariously perched on the edge of the limb. Very uncomfortable, indeed. And very difficult to 
deal with, especially for students. But.thisistvherethedifficulty lies- in convincing students 
that the/re allowed, indeed encourage to bo unique with a Bigldsa and then In showing them the 
ways it's done. Very few students, If8^3y. have ever been told to be unique. Instead, for all their 
years of formal schooling they've been told over and over again to be the same, not different. 
They've been told to do what's expected, not what's unexpected And, the/ve be») told to look at 
things the way everybod/ else looks at things, not in their own way. Hot very good preparation 
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for working on the creallvesWB, wouldn't you sa/? In an Advertising Ag a tfabata bfltween Joa 
Sacoo ond Oene Oramm , Sacco comments on Oramm's directives to sluitents in a class taught at 
The Parson's School of Design. He sa/s. "^he copywriter who gsls to be creative director at «•« 
agency is the one who knows how to break the rules." 1 So. one of the first things stuttents must 
be iau($ht is that the/ do have the freedom to be unique and in being unique, to break rules. And. 
the secDd thing they must be taught ere the wa/s to do it 

MarOxs iftscra^fvemf/K/trsek ruks? 

For the creative mind, reality is nothing more than a to/ to be played with. Notsd creativity 
theorist and researchar . Carl R. Rogers, has Identified one dominant characteristic of the 
creative mind as an "jAility to to/ with elwnents and concepts." 2 Rogars's use of the word 
"to/" is important for that is what the creative mtnd does when it gsnerates ifiaas. It to/s with 
realities. And. in its to/ing it invariably transforms certain realities into new realities. What 
this boils down to is that the creative mind is adept at breaking the rules of reality. Indeed, the 
rules of reality exist be/ond the creative mind since it only thinks of realities as elastic, 
portable and mutable. It thinks of them as putty in its hands. It shapes them anywa/ it wishes, 
and th8y respond to the artist's touch. Realities can be destro/ed, rearranged, transformed, or 
combined These are the things the creative mind does to realities. And. generating advertising 
ideas stems primarily from one or more of these acts. 

What do the following advertising idsas have in common? For Hertz, O.J. Simpson literally 
flies through an airport terminal? For Parka/ Margarine, a man lifts a container lid and the 
predict speaks to him? For Vanish toilet bcwl cleaner . toilet seats become upper lips which 
move when the bowls speA to us? The list of such advertising examples is. of course, endless. 
But. the three noted here serve to make tha point Unique advertising ideas create their own 
realities out of existing realities. In one reality, people don't fly through airport terminals. 
Indeed, people don't fly. period. Yet. we tend to associate speed with things that fly. So. if speed 
is wJwA you're selling, then have someone fly. But. in order to do that you must create your own 
reality out of existing realities such as people, things that fly and airport terminals. In anolher 
reality, margarine can't speak. But. in the new realit/, what would margarine sa/ if it were 
mislaSten for butter? In still anolher reality, toilet bcwl seats can't be lips. But. if an 
important benefit of the proAict you're selling is cleaning strength, then in the new reality you 
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cen ttsm toilet bowls persontf ted as a platoon of soldiers who march off to do battle against grit 
and grime and proceed to tell us about it 

in each of these examples, the creative mind behind t!>e idea destro/ed preconceived notions of 
reality. In so doing, it created a new reality, one merging what may seem to the uncreative mind 
to be unmergGdble entities. However. !f the cr eative mind were stuci( in the commonplace realm 
of empirical reality, then the creative Idea never would have existed. For instance, if an airport 
terminal were simply a place where people walked or ran. th^ the idea of flying never would 
have been realized. If margarine dodsn*t talk - no wa/. no how - then the idea of talking 
margarine never would have been realized. I4atural1y. the same holds true for toilet bowls. The 
point, of course, is that a ke/ to generating advertising Ideas is to avoid thinking of realities too 
literally. They are there to be reformulated That's their purpose as far as advertising is 
concerned. Take a human being and give him the ability to f>/. Ttice margarine and let it spe*. 
Take toilet bowl seats and imagine them as lips insteal Here, it is this putty-like, flexible and 
malleable quality of realities which becomes the essence behind the creative mind's ability to 
gansTtto creative ideas. 

Creative id^dy&iakg/ 

Once again, it is significantly easier to identify and define how the creative mind discovers 
Ideas than it Is to actually do it. But, there are techniques which can be helpful , and there is 
perhaps no more helpful technique than that of creating ideas by analogy. An analogy is a 
comparison of similarities between existing r6t:itl6s. What results from the comparison is a 
new reality, the creative idea: "We start out with two worlds, but by focusing on their 
similarities we create a third 'overworld* " 3 It Is this 'overworld' which Is the Idea, end Its 
creation has a potentially strong impact on the audience. According to Sandra E, Morlarty , a 
metaphor or analog/ "may be even stronger than a statement of fact because the audience 
becomes Involved in the message as the/ complete the association from their own experience. 
They ere participating In the creation of an Idea." 4 To Induce Involvement , either of the head 
or heart or both. Is critical to the effectiveness of the creative Idea, and analogies are one means 
to achieve that goal. 

In creating new realities from analogies, the creative mind asks Itself what something about 
the product is I ike. This is the comparison , but It c») take many forms with each one being a 
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tool for gsneraltng an abundanoe of potential itteas. For example, one form of analog/ ts that of 
sense (mm^^. In m% respect, b/ using sense analogies there is an aiitorrtallc appeal to the 
senses of m a^^isnce, m appeal to those organs which are the entry points to the head and heart, 
organs such as {m eyes, ears or nose. Frank DeVlto, President end Dir ector of Creative 
Services for SSC&B: Uniias, USA, believes "total sensory communlcallon"" Is the most Important 
task for advertising's creative minds. 5 And, sense analogies are one way to accomplish thai 
task. Dawld Ogllvy's famous headline for Rolls Royce, "At sixty miles an hour the only sound you 
hear Is the ticking of the clodc," Is an example of a sense analogy because somewhere along the 
Idea generation line, Ogllvy had to ask himself what the sound of a Rolls Royce at sixty miles an 
hour was like or not Ilka It was like total sllenca And, It was not like the sounds we're 
accustomed to hearing normally when we ride In a car. 
In the MaKOll ad, another sense otalogy Is us«l 

aiDE 1 ABOUT HERE 

Here, the creative mind behind the ad had to ask Itself what the sound from the product was like? 
Even more so and In very creative fashion. It had to mix senses and ask Itself what the sound felt 
like? The amer was that It felt like a wind. In fact. It felt like a blast of wind which has the 
potential to blow us away. And, as we look at the ad, the quality of unexpectedness and surprise 
Immediately helps to grab our attention thus yoking us Into at least an Initial Involvement with 
the al But as with so many creative Ideas, the Maxell ad Is not just an example of creativity for 
creativity's s^ Instead, there is a meaningful benefit conveyed, that of being blown away 
which is something this pwticular target market would desire, and it is conveyed instantly. 
Indeed, oro doesn't even have to read the ad to get the ^/^/<3£« 

In a similar way, the creative mind behind the Molson ad had to ask itself what the taste of the 
product was like. 

aiDE 2 ABOUT HERE 

Here, the taste of Molson Is like a cool mountain streeim. And, Isn't this exactly how the mind 
behind the Coors Bajr campaign thoufljit when it Invited the target market to "Taste the hl^ 
country?" There are many such sense analogies in advertising, and they are created by asking 
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abaslcqqeslion: What ctoss my product, service or store sound like? Feellike? Taste like? 
Look like? And, smell like? Mennen Skin Bracer, for example, used to comparo the use of its 
product to a slap in the faca in all likelihood, the creative idea came from an answer to the 
question What does our product fcal like? Or , what is the sound of Kellogg's Rice Kr ispies like? 
It's like snap, crackle and pop. What does a cool glass of Neslea iced tea feel like? It feels like a 
refreshing plunge in the water. 

Beyond using the senses, there ore stil 1 other ways analogies con be created For eKomple. 
asking what the product symbolizes or what symbolizes the product can help geosrate m 
real! ties which evolve to the creative Idea State Farm , for Instance, uses an analog/ of Its 
company compared to a nelgWwr And, Allstate uses an analogy of its company comparod to 
cupped hands. In both Instances, the creative minds behind ?h8 \dm had to ask themselves Just 
what their services were like In terms of symtwls. In the State Farm example, the service Is 
like the comfortable feel ing of having a good nelfihbor. In the Allstate example, the service Is 
like the secur IV one feels with the caring imcga of cupped hands, A similar type of analog/ 
based on a symbolic association or comparison can be seen In the Bond Jewelers ad. 

aiDE 3 ABOUT HERE 

The analogy here Is between Bonds, Itsjewelry and fine, old and perhaps rare books. In an 
instant, the audience receives the Impression that Bond^lewelers Is knowledgeable and 
prestigious and that Itsjewelry has time tested value and quality. In like fashion, the analogy In 
tte Patcraft Carpet ad Is based on a symbolic association between the carpet and sand. 

SLIDE 4 ABOUT HERE 

In all llkel Ihood, the creative m Ind behind this ad was considering certain product sel I Ing points 
and benefits such as durabll Ity . color and canforl And, as we look at the ad we can re-create 
that mintf s activity as It asked Itself what was as durable as the cirpet? One of the answers was 
sand, and eventually the Image of sand was overlaid onto the Image of the carpet as the creative 
Idea began to take shape. 

One gfance at our TVs or one skim through a magazine Is enou^ to convince us that analogy Is 
an actlvo part of the advertising creative mind. We have noted Just several examples of how 
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analogies can be formed 6ut,thsyaredburxtent1na11ofthem6di& The point, of course. Is to 
use analogies as a means for generating cr^lve Ideas. In our examples.'the Ideas evolved 
thmigh oompa^lsms. But. the/ were comparisons of certain realities which culminated In mw 
realities, the advertising creative Ideas. For students and professionals alike, this allcnrance to 
bre& the rules of existing reality ts vital to sparking those creative Ideas. And. It Is only by 
brewing ftma rules that a carpet Is timeless like s&id. that an audio blows you awa/ like a 
blast of wind, andthstabottleof beer tastes like a winter scene. 

, Q^ivs/dBasiiyforcsctfiebtimships 

A similar technique to analog/ is that of forced relationships in that comparisons are made 
between wtat's being advertised and certain other realities. However . unlike aralogies. forced 
relationships are more contrived since the ccwnparisons rely on what ms/ initially seem to be 
dissimilar entities. Still . the process of forced relationships con be a vali^le itnl for 
overcoming creative blocks because the creative mind is lilerally forced to find connections and 
thus a new reality, a creative Idea In his book. Lateral Thlnkino . Edward deBono refers to this 
technique as "random stimulation." and the technique itself is part of Sidney J. Parnes's 
recommended arsenal for creative problem-solving. 6 The ke/ to a forced relationship is to 
take virtually anything in one's consciousness field and cram it together with the advertising 
prd)lem or product. re$^d1ess of how dissimilar the cramming appears to be. 

An example of a forced relationship occurs in this Volt ad where sporting goods equipment is 
shaped in the form of a Christm^ trea 

SLIDE 5 ABOUT HERE 

Obviously, the creative mind behind this ad was working within a certain strateg/. the main 
elemmts of which probably included onphasis on the variet/ arel selectim of equipm^fit arKl a 
Iralida/ season motif. What the mind did from here was to force together tte products with a 
random selection of holiday images. Initially, perhaps those images included such realities as 
sleighs, fireplaces or stockings. Perhaps, too. the mind to/ed with the possibility of stuffing the 
proAjcls in a sleigh or hanging them in stockings from a fireplace. But. eventually the creative 
idea became one which altered any preconceived notions one might have regarding a Christmas 
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tree. And, Ihet is one of the values of a forood relationship. It tends to shout about its new 
realit/. And. it tends to force creativity to happen. After all. each of us is locked into our 
perceptions of reality. A tree is a trea And. trees are green. We have been conditioned by 
empirical reality to accept such perceptions. But. these types of literal perceptions are not 
within the province of the creative mind. Instead, the shattering of these perceptions is that 
mind's province. In the Voit ad, the only preconceived notion of the realiiy of Christmas trees 
which survives is that of the shap& Other than that, everything else is gone - branches, 
needles, ornaments, everything. 

To my experience, students are very fond of playing with forced relationships since the 
technique has a special power to make things happen. For example, In preparing students to 
create IdBss for entry In the annual Nissan student competition. I Invariably ask them to force 
relationships between their car and anything In their consciousness. One time I was peering 
over a studenrs shoulder at his thumbnails and headline Ideas, He seemed particularly 
frustrated and told me he couldn't come up with anything for the then Datsun 280ZX, I asked him 
If he had tried forced relationships, and he said he had. But , he also said It was outrageous to 
thlnkofa280ZX8ndaboxlngrlna After all, cars aren't found In boxing rings. I reminded him 
that In advertising, cars can be found on the moon if that helps to convey the right benefit to the 
right market. He shrugged, and I walked him to a back room , encouraging him to think eiwut that 
relationship ofa boxing ring and the 280Z, Within ^Inuteshewasat mysldewlth that familiar 
look of Eureka, wirfe-eyed and chomping at the bit to communicate what had suddenly dawned on 
him, "How's this sound?," he asked "Floats like a butterfly. Stings like a Z," Convinced that It 
conveyed the key benefits of the car , he entered the final ad concept Into the competition and 
received an award. But , the point Is he never would have come up with that Idea If he hadn't 
believed he could alter certain realities In order to create a new reality , his creative Idea. 

Crmti)^ldggstyDoiiyt^ Opposite 

Another idea generation technique which is an even more dramatic breaking of certain rules 
is that of doing the opposite. In a d^nte among ad agency creatives at a New York Ad Club 
gathering. Ed McCabe said, "If you look at something and sa/ 'I want to do something like that.' 
you're alread/ lost Whenthe/doall pictures, I'll do all words." 7 Therecanbeno 
misinterpreting what IjcCabs meant Look at what those around you are doing and do the 
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opposite. In this wty you create the 'quality of the unexpected; and that Immedtatety gains the 
attention of your audience. Yet. even doing the opposite has various parts which can provide one 
with alternative routes for generating Ideas. For example, you c^ do the opposite of what your 
competition Is doing. Or , you can do the opposite of what Is normally found In that particular 
medium. Or, you can do the opposite of what your sjdience Is likely to expect 
An example of doing the opposite con to seen In the Volkswagen ad. 

SLIDE 6 ABOUT HERE 

Here, the announcement of "This Is not a car runs counter to what most car advertisers tend to 
say. As a result, Its Immediate impact Is strong, grabbing attention and arousing curiosity about 
what Is meant by the statement As readers, we would be more likely to expect a car ad toss/ 
"Now this Is a car." But, for Volkswagen, the 'qualHy of the unexpected" Is achieved by a tops/ 
turvy variation on what Is normally expected. 

Indeed, doing tlw opposite has proved to be a very popular technique found In a variety of 
creative advertising. For example, AT&T recently ran a series of magazine, newspaper and 
television ads using Clark Kent/Supermen and Lois Lane in a cartoon/animation format 
Clearly, this goes against the grain of other Bell company advertising. It also goes against tl« 
grain of what we have come to expect from a very serious, professional communications giani 
And, it goes against the grain of what we have come to expect in the vra/ of advertising in those 
particular media. Similarly, Shearson Lehman ran a series of black and white television spoils 
which used t/pogr^hy almost otclusively so that you io read the messaga. This is not what 
we have come to expect in this age of rapid fire, colorful , hi^-inlensity video images. And. 
during the fall of 1986, Transamerica Corporation ran a pop up ad in Time m?iga2lne. At the 
time, this was not what we expected in magazines. It was also not what we ex /^ected from an 
insurarae company. 

Obviously, doing the opposite Is one way of grabbing attention. And. to generate Ideas using 
this technique one has to be an astute observer of what the competition Is doing, what the media 
tends to Include, and what the audience has come to expect in using any one or all of these 
approaches, the creative mind is able to enlarge the pool of potential id»s. From that point, it Is 
simply a matter of selection based on criteria Inherent In the strateg/ and the desired 
advertising effect. 
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As we've discus^, if an sd c«i ^fn both attention involvement irm Us prospective 
audience, it hssachievedimportoit magics of success, Cr^iveids^stemming from analogies, 
forced relationships^ doing the opposite tend toward tliat kind of achievement. So, too , do 
i(feos stemming from closure which is the psychological term for tt^ hums) inclination to 
c(»npl6teincompletionsa>dtofin in missing parts. in»iadvertisingsense,closurefsd 
technique (fesigned to ydce audience m^bers into an ad t)y having th^ complete and fill in 
various wonts or pictures, in this respect . there are two types of cl(^re the creative mind can 
MSB to gen^ate ideas- v^bal atd visual. 

In the alread/ classic Volkswagen ad, vai)dl closure is u^ t)8cmjse the (fependsnt clause, 
"Or bu/ a Volkswagen ," dem^Kte partr^^ip with an independent cl»ise, 

SLIDE 7 ABOUT HERE 

In truth , the actual headline for this ad is something like Tou cai blow your brains out over the 
price or g3solin8„,0r buy a Volkswagen," But , the first part of that headline t^es place in th9 
mindof the reader, not in the headline perse, Tteuseof'Or'asacmjunctlGnforcesthereads^ 
to become involved in the creation) of the remainder of the headline, and, of course, this <s very 
involving for that reader. You may also notice the use of an analogy in this ad in which case the 
gas nozzle is compared to a gun, But,tl»c«»*eofthecreativeideaisin its use of closure as an 
attention grabbing, involving technfqis®. As ^tter example, perhaps you recall a recent 
Hewlett Packard campaign which exemplifies verbal closure by stating "What if,,, , with the 
el I ipsis inviting a completion of the sentence by M audiem». 

Visual closure is also a means for yoking atallenoe attention and inducing involvement, Fn* 
example, in the Bausch and Lomb ad, the reader is actually invited to try and find the soft lens 
among the water drops, 

aiDESABOUT HERE 

In this respect , the ad manages to pull the reader inside and to consequently destroy the veneer 
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whtch ssparatfis the ad ^ tM r^^. As this proi^ of Involvefnent isks^ pl&ce. lt» reader's 
con^1ousr»ss Is 1mbu9d with U» 8d. ^ they tmme (m. Such an effect is. of course, s msjor 
g(»l cf all ajt/^tlslng creative ideas. 

We have locked ot efg^t ods sk) talked about a number of others m they illustrate what tte 
^ivttiesw^ In the cr^tivemintte which invented them. And, thou^i the ads Illustrate a 
v^iety of idea g^^ation. creative techniques, they each have ocmmon threads which serve to 
make them etamples of S/^/abasi For instance, ^^od creates anew r^lity, the reality we 
know as the creative idea But , In most of our examples, this could only tse accomplished by a 
shattering of existing r^lities. by a br^ing of certain rul^ which have been dictated to us by 
thcjse realities. This is stanM f(t3 for theadvo^tisfrxi creative mind for it realizes tl»t fn 
creating new realities, it is surpri^^^ng tt» mii&K8 et)si thus grd>biRg attrition. Still , ^tha* 
common thread to our ads is ttet they tend to convey a single , m^ic^ul idss. For haxel I it 
the ultimate power of hi^ impact sound. Fn* Voit It was vast v&'iety mi seieotkai. And, ev^ 
for Bsusch and Lomb, it was the symbolic ass(»i8ti(»i we mdce tetwe^ what's confer t£^le and 
the imag^ of wat^ and lily pads. Those single ld»)s are omvey^ instemtly and with cr^tive 
impact In thlssen^, there is m) mistaking what wecan expect toget in tte way of benefits 
from those products. 

The techni^jes exemplified in our ads (re techniqt^ In everyttey use by the advertising 
creative mind. There lis m mystery ttxui them simply t»c»ise tl^ are so freqM^tly on 
display. And, this display can serve to not only enlighten students but to encourage them as well. 
Students are Intimidated by the vagueness eni threat of the word 'creativity.' But , ads such as 
ttvxse shown here help to undn^mine that vagueness and threat. They show students what 
advertising creative ideas are, and if there's a re-creation of the minds behind those ideas, they 
can show students how to create. At tiKt worst , students will at least have some tools, some 
tangible possibilities and ways of breaking rules so that they can lift their ideas ebm the 
ordinary and mumjane and proceed to capture the creative 'feel' evident in so midi of the 
advertising which surrounds us. 
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